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POST 
SESSION 


Registration dates for post 


session classes will be Aug. 2. 


and Aug. 16 in the Women’s 
Gym, with students who filed 
a “Request to Register” card 
being given priority for 8:15 
a.m. registration and others 
registering at 9:30 a.m. 

“Request to register” forms 
for the 1965 post sesions are 
available at the Summer Sec- 
sion office in the Administra- 
tion Building or from the sum- 
mer session catalog. 


Departments such as art, 
business administration, edu- 
cation, history, physical edu- 
cation, physical science and 
speech are being represented 
in the post session. A complete 
list of classes is available at 
the Registrar’s Window in the 
Administration building. 


More About 
The Peace Corps 


By John Van Landingham 


“Give me a T. Give me an 
A. Give me a G. . .Tagalog, 
Tagalog, Yeah Tagalog.” 

Not irreverent, just high 
spirited peace corps trainees 
out for one of their rare eve- 
nings on the town. 

Earlier they had been inside 
of the pizza parlor drinking 
beer and singing songs along 
with the band. They would 
sing out their loudest on songs 
that their grandparents were 
more familiar with than they 
should be. 

From Michigan, Ohio, South- 
ern California and West Vir- 
ginia they had come. All the 
way to a smal] state college in 
California to learn Tagalog and 
education theories so they 
could go to the Philippines and 
teach. They have their college 
degrees, ranging in everything 
from engineering to mathema- 
tics and English. 

In class every day but Sat- 
urday and Sunday, they go 
from 7:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
sometimes later. During this 
time they have a half hour 
for lunch and an hour for sup- 
per. One commented that they 
even did their laundry during 
these free periods. 

All this for $1.50 per day. 
But as one commented, “We 
don’t have any time to spend 
it, so we don’t worry about 


money.” 
They finished their beer and 
left, arm in arm, singing 


loudly and dancing out the 
front door. 


ART FIESTA 


Town and Country Summer 
Art Fiesta displays will be un- 
veiled from noon to 9 p.m. 
today and noon to 6 p.m. 
Saturday. 

Well-known local artists in 
the show will include Ruth 
Rippon, SSC ceramics instruc- 
tor and an award recipient last 
year; Mrs, Earl Linderman, 
ARJC art instructor; anz SSC 
sculpture P’ofessor Don Her- 
berholtz who will be demon- 
strating. 

Judges ivill be Mary Fortna, 
Redding artist; SSC i-.structor 
Dr. Earl Lixderma~,, and Davis 
professor and ceramics sculptor 
Robert Arneson. 
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The Pious Tartuffe 


—Photo by Len Cramer 


Another Dramatic Success 


The SSC Little Theatre presents: 
TARTUFFE 


The delightful comedy of Moliere, translated 
and adapted by Stephen Harris. Director, Carl 


A. Thomas; Designer, 


Shumate; Associate 


Director, Stephen Harris; Costumer, Jobn Gunn. 


Tartuffe, or the Imposter, Moliere’s delightful play about a 
religious hypocrite and impostor who uses religious cant and 
practices to impose on the credulity of a wealthy man who be- 
friends him, opened Wednesday night in the SSC Little The- 
atre. The curtain lifted, revealing the ornamental browns and 


blue of the excellently con- 
structed and arranged 17th 
century French nouveau riche 
set. The colorful costumes of 
that society enhanced the back- 
ground, and superbly refiect 
the character of each role. 


The brilliant acting of the 
cast liberated the ironic lan- 
guage and action of Moliere’s 
comedy, bringing out the dra- 
matic irony as the characters 
were put into situations where 
their speech, intending to be 
intelligent, was in fact in- 
Stinctive, where they said 
more than they meant, or 
where they were not conscious 
of what they were saying. Do- 
rine, Marianne’s maid, played 
by Kristine Harris, captured 
Act I with her splendid de- 


CAMPUS HOURS 


BOOKSTORE 
7:45 a.m.t03:30 p.m. Mon. - Fri. 


SNACK BAR 


7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Mon - Fri. 


CAFETERIA 
6:45 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
5:15 p.m. to 6:15 p.m. 


Mon. - Fri, 
Mon. - Fri. 


UBRARY 
Summer Secsion (June 21 - July 30) 


7:45 a.m. to 9 p.m, Mon. - Thur. 
7:45 am. to 4:30 p.m. Friday 
9 a.m. to 1 p.ra. Seturday 


RECREATIONAL SWIMMING 
(through July 29) 
i p.m. to 7 p.m. Mon - Fri. 
(July 10 through Aug. 21) 
12:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Sundeys 


(Aug. 2 through 29) 
4 to 6:50 p.m. Mon. - Fri. 








scription of the appearance and 
antics of Tartuffe and her 
handling of Orgon and his 
wrath; she continued her out- 
standing performance through- 
out the play. Orgon, played by 
David Clegg, brought out the 
satire, in his antics as well 
as words, as he slowly became 
convinced that Tartuffe was a 
scoundrel. The scene in which 
the two lovers, Valere, played 
by Dean Busick, and Marianne, 
played by Ellen Ernest, quar- 
reled was humorous and was 
enhanced by the meditation of 
Dorine. Madame Pernelle, the 
stern, outspoken mother of Or- 
gon, was well-played by Shir- 
ley Hewitt. Tartuffe, played 
by Rodger Hille, with his fat, 
flushed flesh, ostentatious, 
though subdued, clothing, 
double entandres, fast action 
with Elmire, and prayers made 
him excellent in his hypocrisy. 
Act II was highlighted by Sally 
Welts, as Elmire, in her “love 
scene” with Tartuffe: here she 
was at her best. 

Michael Mertz was well cast 
as Damis, Orgon’s indiscreet 
and impetuous son. Chuck 
Calebaugh, cast as Cleante, 
with his pompous maxims and 
advice, Roberta Blagg, cast as 
the drowsy maid of Madame 
Pernelle, John Gunn as Mon- 
sieur Loyal, the tipstaff of the 
court who serves Orgon with 
an eviction notice, Carl Mer- 
zon as Laurent, servant of Tar- 
tuffe, and Jack Reule as the 
police officer contributed to 
the overall effect. 

Under the superb direction 
of Carl Thomas the entire pro- 
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KING DAVID IS COMING 


Summer Chorus, directed by Louis O. Clayson, and Summer 
Orchestra, conducted by John M. Lewis, will combine forces 
to present the oratorio “King David” at 8:15 p.m., July 29, in 
the Little Theater. Written in 1921 by Arthur Honegger, “King 
David” was originally composed as incidental music for a play 


by Rene Morax; a “dramatic 
psalm” in five “steps” (shep- 
herd, captain, outlaw chief, 
king, prophet), and subdivided 
into twenty-five “episodes.” 
Honegger's was essentially a 
romantic nature. He describes 
himself as a “double nation- 
al.” Born in LeHavre of Swiss 
parents, he spent most of his 
life in France. He has been 
identified with the modern 
French school. He was in his 
heart not a “bright young mod- 
ern” but a thoroughly earnest 
and serious composer, touched 
by a strong vein of mysticism. 
Seriousness and _ austerity 
are in fact dominant elements 
in his music; but in addition 
he posses a keen sense of dra- 
matic values, a strong pen- 
chant for realism and a rare 
feeling for striking instrurmen- 


tal effects, which enabled him 





THE NDEA 


DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN 


This summer an _ institute, 
made possible by the National 
Defense Education Act of the 
United States Office of Edu- 
cation is being held on Sac- 
ramento State campus. This in- 
stitute, co-sponsored by the 
SSC Foundation, is attended 
by teachers and administrators 
selected from throughout the 
country. They are instructed 
in a program of teaching 
orientated towad disadvantaged 
youth. The institute involves 
teachers being trained in the 
instruction of language for the 
elementary school student 


The Disadvantaged Youth 
Institute, stressing communic- 
ation skills, is headed by Ray- 


(Continued on page 3) 











to a greater extent than most 
of his colleagues, té make a 
direct and powerful impression 
upon the general public. 

This impression he achieved 
most emphatically with his 
“King David”, which swept 
Europe by storm and at once 
established his international 
reputation. Its triumph is one 
of the most cherished memor- 
ies in the history of twentieth 
century music. ‘ 

Soloists in the production 
will include Sopranoes Dolores 
Allen and Jacqueline Victor- 
ino, contrelto Barbara Bell 
Baker, tenor Lewis Clayson 
and Gerard Larsen of the dra- 
ma department as the narrator. 
A chorus of 130 voices will be 
supporting the soloists. Ad- 
mission is free. 


INSTITUTES 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Fifty teachers are attending 
the second Summer Institute 
for Elementary School Teach- 
ers of Spanish being held at 
Sacramento State College. The 
Institute, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 
funds, runs from June 21 to 
August 6. 


Unique feature of the Insti- 
tute is the requirement that all 
participants including the fa- 
culty and students converse in 
Spanish not only during class, 
but at meals, in the dorimtory, 
at coffee breaks, and during the 
informal hours of the Institute. 


“This total emphasis upon 
constantly speaking the lan- 
guage, at the same time study- 
ing it in various formal class- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Members of the NDEA Foreign Language Institute Merlin 
Bradshaw, methods teacher; Miss Gertrude Riedel, native 
speaking instructor; Dr. Kermit Smith, seated, director 


of the institute. 


rm 








which assures hi 


m that he can be proud to say “Ich bin Deutcher.” 


The Berliner was aware of the political significance of the 
and beyond all the pomp and circum- 


was 
ness of form could only be an object of tenderness. The expres- 
sion this persona] feeling resounded through the city for six 
hours; “Ay-lee-sah-bet! Ay-lee-sah-bet!” 

For the American student who has spent his hours in the 
classroom, paying homage to rational objectivity, who has heard 
the coffee-cyp politicians in the SSC snack bar expounding on 


By JAMF 


Everyone is always complaining that Sacramento is dead 
when it comes to jazz — that nothing is happening. One of the 
main reasons for this complaint is that local jazz groups get 
little or no publicity. There are things happening in town, but 
you must find out where by yourself. 

Last weekend, with the prompting of a friend, I decided to 
do some investigating of my own. I was told that the C & C 
Club had jam sessions on Sunday evenings from 6 to 9. I had 
no idea of what was in store for me. 

The club is located ax 15th and C and is the gathering place 
for the local baseball tearn after games. As I walked into the 
club, I could hear music and finally found a trio shoved into 
a corner. The music could hardly be heard over the vociferous 
members of the local baseball team, the racket of pinball ma- 
chines and the active participants in a table shuffleboard game. 
Nobody seemed to be listening to the jazz. I finally bought a 
pitcher of beer, pulled a chair off a table to sit and to listen. 
The trio was made up of pianist Bob Fylling, bassist Dick Judah 
and drummer Bud Davis. They appeared to be thriving on the 
informal atmosphere. Oft times the atmosphere in jazz clubs is 
too formal and restricts the enjoyment of the music. The C and 
C Club was a refreshing change. 

By 7:30 p.m. the trio was augmented by two trumpeters, 
two tenors and an extra trio. Each of these additional musicians 
represented (or tried to) a difforent era of jazz. One tenor play- 
er, who must have been a reject from bad rock and roll, did 


ception of the tenor) played jazz, but each had his own way 
Because of this there were disagree- 


should be played. By the end of the session things were more 
or less smoothed over, and it was obvious the purpose of the 
jam séssion had been fulfilled. Each musician had a chance to 
play and express his ideas. How receptive the other artists were 
to those ideas is another question. Although the music, at times, 
left something to be desired, the session was a hell of a lot of 
fun for the musicians as well as the audience (all five of us). 
+ *’ * 

I realize that Sacramento State is steeped in the tradition 
West, but what is with the playing of “Home on the 
” on the chimes. I’m also aware that the college is sup- 
to some extent by federal funds and that we owe some 
1 allegiance; however, I am a little confused, over to whom 
the allegiance when the chimes play “Deutschland Uber 
(not that our national anthem would be any better). For 
the improvement of the chimes we have started a collection and 
hope to present Jimmy Smith, Brother Jack McDuff or Groove 
Holmes on the chimes next fall. 

Dr. 
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HAPPENINGS 


. Hunt conducts a band concert in William Land Park 
every Sunday at 6 p.m... . KJAY at 1430 is Sacramento's only 
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Financed 





The Master Plan for Higher 
Education will come under the 
scrutiny of a joint legislative 
committee created for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the plan and 
its recommendations for the 
years 1965-1975. 

Created by a concurrent 
resolution in the assembly, 
the committee is empowered 
to act during this current ses- 
sion and continue its activities 
until the beginning of the 1967 
Regular Session. 

The committee consists of 
five members from the assem- 
bly and five members from the 
senate. They will investigate 
and re-evaluate the master 
plan’s recommendations for 
1965-1975 and the needs for 
higher education for the years 
1975-1980. At the beginning of 
the 1967 Regular Session, the 
committee will report its find- 
ings to the legislature. 
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quantity could be replaced with quality. 


CORDS and DISCORDS 


By KEITH LINDSTROM 


It is unfortunate that you live in Sacramento. Ask someone 
who likes concerts, plays, and fine restaurants. Sacramento is 
inimical to the esthete; it is a crude and boorish place, occu- 
pying the same relative cultural position to San Francisco as 
Newark does to New York. San Francisco is the golden gem of 
intellectuality and high class frivolity. Everyone calls it The 
City, is attracted to it, and at the same time is repulsed by the 
self-revelation that he himself comes from an outpost. When 
he says he is from Sacramento, he is guilty. 

This complex existed in the East around the turn of the 
last century. If you were from Albany, for instance, you went 
to New York with a certain knowledge that you were from an 
outpost. But now, in 1965, Albany has its own satisfactory in- 
tellectual life. One is not ashamed to say he hails from the 
Capital City. As a matter of fact, the East does not have this 
frontier fetish for place. (This is not to say that snobbery does 
not exist east of the Mississippi. They tell me that there are 
a few snobs around.) 

So, you esthetes you, what are you going to do about it? 
Why don’t you move to San Francisco, and you can go to really 
fabulous get togethers and talk about how absolutely marvelous 
it is to be in Baghdad by the Bay. (Who wants to live in Bagh- 
dad?) Or you might do this. Make a heaven of hell. Recognize 
the possibilities of your own city. Buck the low brows and 
forge a golden future. But let it be done here in the sun and 
not in the shade of the Sacrosanct Apple. 





















wheel ‘drifts and lots of spinning tires. This 
ve smoothed things out quite a bit; even 
throw his mount through a turn completely 
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Another of the sideways-past-the-silo-at-120 boys, Ed Leslie 
of Monterey, was on hand at Cotati to pick up the under two- 
liter honors in Marvin Webster’s Webster Two-Liter, a 122 cubic 
inch Coventry-Climax powered special. Leslie seemed to have 
toned down his driving style; but that’s just because the small- 
bore cars go faster when they’re driven smoothly. 

Leslie’s appearance in the Webster came as a surprise to 
many people because he is a regular team raember of the Cobra 
entourage and has been devoting the majority of his time to 
developing the 427 Cobra. But it’s no secret that Leslie loves 


Corvette drivers, who have had no luck at all against the faster 
Cobras. Sacramento’s Herb Caplan won this one in a new 396 
Corvette. He was followed across the line in a similar machine 
driven by Elmer “Red” Faris, one who must have started driving 
Corvettes in the year one. 

A third surprise, and a very pleasant one, was the com- 
plete absence of any accidents during the races. For this reason, 
most people will not hear about the past weekend at Cotati. 


On 38th and Folsom a mod- 
est builting set back from the 
road is marked by two signs 
declaring “Sacramento Council 
of Churches” and Sacramentc 
Peace Center.” 

A visitor winding his way 
through an office, auditorium 
and library, enters a tiny of- 
fice crammed with posters, 
bumper stickers, books, maga- 
zines and file cabinets, all 
bearing familiar and thought- 
provoking articles on peace— 
all available to the public. 

This tiny place is the head- 
quarters for the “Turn Towad 
Peace” movement which has 
taken a vital stand in over 70 
communities in the United 
States and is affiliated with 
oveseas chapters. 

Its activities range from non- 
violent action and writing to 
congressmen to presentiig films 
and lectures or demonstrations 
when interested persons are 
willing. 

“Our volunteers interests en- 
compass nearly any ideology 
which gravitates toward peace,” 
says Barbara Bates, the cen- 
ter’s secretary. “We vary in 
means to achieving this end— 

* from a moderate shift in for- 
eign policy to total disarma- 
ment—-yet each person feels 

» the need to do something as a 
positive approach towards 
peace.” 

Currents is the weekly 
, newsletter sent upon request. 
A recent issue contains a small 
article reprinted from | the 
Peace News of July 9, 1965, 
concerning an electrical equip- 











SACRAMENTO PEACE CENTER 


By CARON G. KLARE 


ment manufacturer in Berke- 
ley who has rejected a govern- 
ment contract saying: 

“To continue to profit as 
businessmen for assisting in 
this war (Viet Nam) would 
place us in a completely un- 
acceptab’* moral position...” 

Another article speaks of a 
conscientious objector program 
in Bay Area Catholic Schools, 
entitled “Alternatives to Mili- 
tary Service.” The movement 
also offers graduate students 
an interne program course of 
work and study on the major 
questions facing men today: 
war, peace, conflict, freedom. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


TYPING 


THESES Proof Read and 
Typed. Reports, Etc. Near 
SSC. GL 17-3248. 


FOR RENT 


$85 — LARGE 
TWO BEDROOM 


ONE WEEK FREE RENT 
Wali to wall carpeting, stove 

and refrig., one block to 

shopping, close to Sac. State. 
9271-5694. 























day in a time of drought. In 
this period the weather ranges 
from 110 degrees to rain. 

The songs, woven intricately 
into the script by Harvey 
Schmidt and Tom Jones, re- 
veal something to the audience 
about the characters and the 
story. The songs fit. They are- 
n’t thrown in arbitrarily for 
the sake of having a song for 
everyone to sing, a few pro- 
duction numbers and so on. 

Surprisingly enough for a 
musical, the production is 
unified. 

A performer who gives an 
unbeatable performance was 
Gaylea Byrne as Lizzie. She 
has a knack for making things 
seem very real. She has excel- 
lent material to work with, and 
she works it to its best ad- 
varitage. Both her acting and 
singing are exciting. John Da- 
vidson as Bill Starbuck, the 
rainmaker, gives a fine per- 
formance. As the play pro- 
gresses, his acting and singing 
win him the audience. Norwood 
Smith as File gives a perform- 
ance as solid as the character 
he protrays. He sings A Man 
And A Woman beautifully. 
Two others who give fine 
performances are Robert 
Ridgely as Lizzie’s brother and 
Edwin Dunning as her father. 

110 In The Shade will run 
through Sunday, July 25th. 
Take Me Along, Show Boat, 
Guys and Dolls, and A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum are scheduled 
for the rest of the season. 
Tickets are available at the 
Civic Theater Box Office. 


DON’T 
fool with 
matches! 
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THE SIERRA 





We were at Kennedy Meadows near the summit of the 
Sonora Pass. Our itinerary had called for us to cross cver onto 
US 395, then down to Lee Vining and up over the Tioga-Pass 
and into Yosemite. 

sp aga eg! ~ acne nadepm Mette. oa «agg 
. It 


was this winter training sta 
course the Marines say that they will make men out of recruits; 
leaders out of school boys. tha 
couldn’t feed himseif. 

Well, we made Lee Vining, grabbed some gas and grub and 
started over the Tioga Pass. This pass is the highest within the 
state highway system. It climbs up 9,995 feet above sea level. 
Kind of scary too. The eastern approach is the narrowest, steep- 
est, hair-pinniest paved road that my Chevy pick-up had ever 
challenged. The terrain is so rugged that in one section they 
used to have signal lights to control two way travel over a 
% lane road along the edge of a cliff right near the summit. 
These were the only traffic lights for two hundred miles in any 
direction. 

Anyone who remembers the Tioga road as a narrow, windy, 
dirt and gravel affair will be completely overwhelmed by that 
jet-port runway which now hurls visitors from Yosemite Valley 
to Tuolomne Meadows. Z-z-0-0-0-o-m-m. Except for the park 
rangers, there is no reason in the world that the average Volks- 
wagen couldn't take this road at 80. You don’t worry about 
hitting park animals either. They’ve sort of left since they've 
put in the new road. 

Again we had the opportunity to visit Yosemite Valley. We 


set up camp next to mine. He had a Cocker, and Camp 4 is 
the only camp that allows dogs in the valley. We chewed the 
fat tor awhile, until the firefall, and then turned in for the night. 

Friday we decided to take a run up the mist trail to Vernal 
Falls. It is sort of THE trail to take while in the valley. It is 
a short trail, rather steep, and continuously cooled and rinsed 
by the spray from Vernal Falls. Quite an assortment of humans 
take the trek to the top of the falls. There were the ranger-rejects 
who, carrying a pine sapling for a cane, would lead the way 
for their wives who would be carrying the children. Then there 
were the first time visitors, whom you would spot by their brand 
new tennis shoes. I think the mést excruciating pain I ev ~ ex- 
perienced was that of climbing back down the rocks of 
trail in wet tennis shoes. Then there wane Gaim to lek all 
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Levi's. Everybody had a camera. 
could spot the year-after-year visitor was that he was taking 
pictures of the other climbers rather than of the natural scenery. 

When we got back down to the valley, we stopped in at 
the shopping center, picked up some groceries, and headed back 
for camp. I fixed up a pot of rigatoni and crab salad. After 
dinner we got together with Bob and his family anid played 
Canasta through the evening. 

All through the night we could hear the unmistakable sound 


from within my sleeping bag and. . .my god. 
downtown Casbah. A couple of minutes later, I heard this 
scream from Bob's tent and went over to investigate. After 
tripping over people, dogs, cats, and a suffocating black bear, 
I reached the tent. After visualising three three tents immediately 
bordering Bob's tent, and spotting several tent stakes staked 
through it, it was easy to deduce that they were trapped inside 
of it. The intruding stakes were removed, and the holes patched, 
but for some odd reason Bob decided to cut his vacation off 
short. 

I just received a letter from Bob the other day. He said it 
took him eight hours to reach home, four hours from Yosemite 
Valley to home, and four hours from Camp 4 to the entrance to 
Yosemite Valley. Apparently there was a lot of traffic on the 
park roads. 








Your Gnly ¢ 
Gill Mret Sear 


















